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PREFACE 


In February, 1970, V. L. Bounds, North Carolina Commissioner of 
Correction, gave Mrs. Elizabeth McCubbin, Superintendent of the North 
Carolina Correctional Center for Women, the assignment of developing 
community-based correction programs for women across the state. Mr. 
Bounds' interest in seeing such programs established was two-fold. 
First, he was concerned because the Correctional Center for Women in 
Raleigh was the only facility in which women were incarcerated in the 
state. A woman who became eligible for work release or another program 
which took her outside the institution and into the community had to 
become involved in that program in Raleigh. Unless Raleigh happened 
to be her home, she had to either give up her job or change her 
residence when she was paroled or released. Second, Mr. Bounds was 
anxious to move ahead with the development of community programming 
throughout the state's correctional system. He felt that relatively 
small programs for women were more likely to be accepted by Bedell he ect 
at first and could serve as pilot programs from which learning which 
would be useful in designing and implementing more far reaching changes 
could be obtained. 

Mrs. McCubbin's task was to read, think, and try whatever made 
sense and learn as much as possible as she developed community programs 
for women. The Department of Correction then contracted with The 
Institute of Human Ecology, a private, non-profit corporation in Raleigh, 


North Carolina, to assist in documenting this experience. This report 
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is the result of the combined efforts of Mrs. McCubbin and others in 
the Department of Correction and The Institute of Human Ecology. It 
is not presented as "the work" on community corrections or as a 
blueprint for all such programming. It is presented instead with the 
hope that our experience can serve as a place from which others can 
move to do their own reading, thinking, trying, and learning. 

In light of this intention we have chosen a format which is 
intended to assist the reader in finding ideas and reports of 
experience which are relevant to his interests. Each chapter deals 
with an area which is significant in developing community correction 
programs - the rationale for such programming, its actual content, 
the people involved, entry into communities, timing, and evaluation. 
In each instance we have shared both our direct experience and our 
thinking to date about what that experience means. We chose not to 
speculate about what it may mean in working with other groups of 
offenders, in different kinds of communities, etc. Instead, we leave 
that work to those who will be directly involved in developing 
programs, for only they can apply the ideas and experiences of others 
to their own program needs. For those who wish to explore further, 

a bibliography is included at the end. We have attempted to limit 
the number of items included in the bibliography to those which seem 
particularly useful. By going to these works and consulting their 
bibliographies, however, it is possible to find references to more 
extensive literature. 

A word about the use of terms is necessary. Throughout this 


report the words "community correction programming" are used for 
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programs for incarcerated offenders. The term is used in this way 
as a matter of convenience. Probation, parole, half-way houses for 
men and women just released from prison, and other programs in the 
community for offenders and ex-offenders are all community correction 
programs. Programs for incarcerated offenders are another in the 
continuum of community correction programs. 

Finally, we would like to emphasize our hope that the work we 
have done will have some pay-off for the thousands of men and women 
who are incarcerated in correctional facilities of various kinds. 
The disturbance at Attica State prion in Attica, New York, occurred 
during our final days of writing. This tragic event and the smaller 
but similar ones which have been occurring in correctional facilities 
across the country bring into sharp relief the kind of violence and 
inhuman behavior which large, isolated correctional institutions 
breed. They make even more clear that what happens to men and women 
in prison leaves many of them bitter and unprepared for community life 
rather than more able to return and live there responsibly. We 
acknowledge that some offenders require highly controlled and structured 
correctional experience; in additon, there are some offenders from whom 
the community must be protected. But the events at Attica and the 
issues and concern voiced by the men incarcerated there are painful 
reminders of the need to develop correctional programming which respects 
the human dignity of offenders and is based on concern for them as 
individuals. We do not suggest that community correction programming 


is the answer for every offender or will magically do away with the 
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kinds of tension and problems which arise in correctional programs. 
We do believe, however, that such programming can provide a setting 
in which many offenders can receive the respect and assistance they 
need to change and grow. In short, we believe that community 
correction programming can provide experiences through which men and 


women have a chance to learn rather than only punished or controlled. 


S.L.J; E.B.McC 


Raleigh, North Carolina December, 1971 
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We live in a world in which it is easy to feel overwhelmed by 
complex and puzzling problems. In such a world there is a temptation 
to fall back on "word magic'' in an effort to convince ourselves that 
we are trying to solve the problems creatively and with some success. 
Nearly every profession and agency which has responsibility for respond- 
ing to these problems has been marked by a continuous stream of new 
slogans. Each of them has promised a major breakthrough in providing 
service to individuals and communities. Group therapy, therapeutic 
community, sensitivity training, reality therapy, client-centered case- 
work, progressive education, individualized programming, systems analysis, 
etc., are among the magical words of leaders in mental health, social 
work, education, and other service disciplines and agencies. Sometimes 
it seems as if these spokesmen would have us believe that if the words 
are read and heard often enough, things will be better. 

Many people who have worked from day-to-day in service programs have 
become suspicious of this word magic. They are aware that many of the 
words which are so familiar have meant little to their patients, clients, 
and students. The problems seem the same or worse, the techniques for 
solving them change little, and the changes which have occurred have made 
little difference. These experienced and concerned people are wary of 
word magic. 

This wariness is legitimate but it is also dangerous. It is true 


that none of the words have proved to be ''the answer.'' At the same time, 


many of the assumptions on which they are based are useful in think- 
ing about problems. In many instances they have led to help for 
people who need it. Caution is in order, but so is careful atten- 
tion to what we can learn and use. It seems unlikely that any 
discipline or agency will ever come forth with the answer, but new 
concepts and approaches must be considered and tried. 

"Community-based programs" is the most recent of the phrases 
which have marked changes in correctional philosophy and practice 
over the last two centuries. These words are now appearing in count- 
less articles, speeches, commission reports and. grant proposals. 
They are a familiar part of the rhetoric of those fighting for 
correctional reform, training staff, and planning new programs. Their 
calls for a shift to a new pattern of correctional programming are 
supported by volumes of statistics which document the ineffectiveness 
of what we have done in the past and a host of sociological and 
psychological theories. Earlier answers which ee been suggested 
and tried in corrections include punishment, rehabilitation, medita- 
tion, salvation, physical labor, academic and vocational training, 
psychiatric treatment, and social casework. Like the others, 
"community-based programs" reflects a philosophical position about 
the task of corrections. It also has implications for the specific 
programs and practices which affect the lives of thousands of con- 
victed offenders. 

Much jargon has been used to explain the rationale for community- 
based programs. A careful study of the literature reveals a variety 


of theories and related correctional practices. In nearly every 


instance, however, the rationale is based on the inconsistency which 
is evident in the following description of what happens in the life 
of a convicted offender. 

An individual is born in a community. He grows up, lives, dies 
in a community. The process by which he is changed from law-abiding 
citizen to convicted offender occurs in a community. It begins when 
some part of his behavior collides with the community's interests as 
represented by its laws and continues through his arrest, trial, and 
conviction in the community's law enforcement and judicial systems. 

But at this point the continuous pattern of individual and community 
interaction is likely to be interrupted. The individual is often sent 
away from the community; he is sentenced to a large, isolated correctional 
institution. For a time there are no further collisions. The community 
may have a vague hope that his experience in a correctional institution 
will change the troublesome individual. Usually it is just relieved 

that he and the problems he has caused have gone away. Nearly always, 
however, the individual returns and the interaction resumes. Too often 
the problems reappear in the form of another collision. 

Traditional correctional theory and practice have often ignored the 
fact that offenders got into trouble in communities and are going to 
return to those same communities. With many offenders time in a 
correctional institution does not change the behavior which caused trouble 
in the community. Many men and women return to the community less able 
to live as law-abiding citizens. All too often they return to communities 
which are less able and willing to assist them in finding lawful means 


for meeting their needs and solving their problems. It is not surprising 


that more collisions occur between these individuals and their 
communities. 

Much attention has been given to the damaging effects of 
institutional life on men and women who have been incarcerated for 
long periods of time. The four women who were the first residents in 
a pilot community facility in North Carolina had served a total of 
thirty-two years in the Correctional Center for Women. One woman had 
not left the grounds of the institution for thirteen years. She had 
not been in a grocery store, ordered a hamburger, selected a dress, 
or ridden a city bus. She was nearing parole and thus her return to 
a world which had changed drastically in every area in which she would 
be required to function as a free person. Instead of providing her 
with learning she could use in this different world, her time in 
prison had isolated her from the changes and left her less able to 
cope with everyday life on ise outside. She approached her parole 
with a mixture of anticipation and fear. Those who knew her had 
serious doubts about her ability to readjust to life in the community. 

Relatively few offenders spend as long as thirteen years in a 
correctional institution. But even for those with much shorter 
sentences, the experience of being totally removed from the community 
often makes it more difficult to return and live successfully. They 
learn to survive in an institutional world where nearly every decision 
is made for them. All their basic needs for food, clothing, and 
shelter are met automatically. All disagreements are against the 
rules. It is usually most comfortable for inmates in an institution 


to hide their individuality and supress their desire and ability to 


make even the simplist decisions about their daily lives - when to get 
up and go to bed, what to eat, what to wear, when to work and when to 
play, whom to live with, and on and on. Life in most institutions 
temporarily relieves the individual of the requirement that he use 

the skills and make the choices necessary to live responsibly in a non- 
institutional community. It is not surprising that many men and women 
leave institutions less strong and competent than when they arrived. 

The effects of serving time in a closed institution can be more 
extensive than those which related directly to the individual's ability 
to function. Many offenders were coping responsibly in most areas of 
their lives when they broke the law. Under the stress of institutional 
life and the complete separation from family, job, friends, and community 
living, those parts of their lives which were going well can disintegrate. 
They are unable to provide financial support for their families and 
fulfill the roles of spouse, parent, or child. The community may be 
forced to support these families and is likely to be confronted with 
problems involving the children. The offenders may lose contact with 
family, friends, employers, etc., either through direct rejection or 
because life on the outside simply goes ahead without them. When they 
are ready to return to the community and most need to have whatever was 
going well waiting for them intact, they are likely to find themselves 
more isolated, with fewer people to care and help, and with even more 
problems to solve. 

Thus one of the main reasons for correction programs which are 
based in the community can be found in the evidence that time in 


institutions which isolate offenders from ongoing community life makes 


it harder rather than easier for them to cope with the demands of 
living on the outside. More positively, there is a belief that for 
many offenders it makes most sense and will be most effective to 
work on the problems which resulted in arrest and conviction where 
they occurred and where the individual will be expected to act 
differently after his correctional experience. Norval Morris has 
suggested the following analogy to the use of institutions as the 
setting for correctional experiences. 

It is difficult to train an aviator in a submarine. 

He can learn theory, one can discuss aeronautical 

and navigational problems with him; if funds and 

space allow, he may even be provided with a simulated 

trainer. But, sooner or dater if he is to fly, he 

must try and retry his wings aloft, preferably guided 

and assisted. So it is with the prison and the 

reformatory as training grounds for responsible 

community life[1]. 
By keeping the offender in the community, a correction program can 
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focus on teaching him to live there in a way which satisfies his needs 
and will not collide with the community's interests to the point of 
breaking the law. It can confront him with the demands of community 
living, assist him in trying new skills and patterns of behavior, 
and support him in his efforts to solve the problems which have 
caused trouble. 

The rationale is also based on the belief that the community 
shares in the responsibility for the initial collision and thus in the 
responsibility for seeing that it does not happen again. By simply 
sending the offender away, the community refuses to acknowledge its 


failure to provide him with the opportunities and assistance he 


needed to meet his needs and solve his problems without causing trouble. 


Usually, the community tries to forget him while he is away instead of 
trying to learn more about him and what he needs. When he returns the 
community knows even less about him, for it has no understanding of 
what has happened to him in the interim. There is an expectation that 
he will cause trouble again and a tendency to watch him suspiciously 
and move away rather than to approach him with acceptance and assistance. 
Through a community-based correction program the community can 
learn to live with the individual just as the individual learns to live 
in the community. It is in the community's interest to see that the 
individual receives the assistance he needs to learn to live a responsible 
and satisfying life. A community-based correction program can be the 
mechanism through which the community begins to deliver service and provide 
opportunity to those individuals whom it has failed in the past. It is 
also important for the community to be reminded that offenders are more 
like other people than unlike them. They have the same kinds of problems, 
needs, and idiosyncrasies which characterize people in every community and 
which are generally accepted as a part of community life. As others in 
the community get to know offenders better, they are likely to become less 
suspicious, more accepting of them as people, and more willing to help. 
The chapters which follow are an attempt to share the results of our 
thinking and experience as we have tried to find out just what the words 
"community-based programs'' should and can mean in corrections. Our 
concern with these programs grows out of our concern about what happens 
to people, namely offenders and the people who live with them in 
communities. But unlike some of the other magical words and phrases, this 


phrase does not refer directly to a specific set of experiences for people. 


Instead it emphasizes the importance of the setting in which 
correctional experiences occur and suggests new correctional 
structures within which a variety of experiences can be designed 
and implemented. Thus we have tried to focus on what must be the 
initial task in implementing community correction programs, that of 
creating programs through which the community becomes the setting 
for learning and change. 

Much work remains to be done on finding ways to use this setting 
for the benefit of offenders and their communities. Further thought 
must be given to the kinds of correctional experiences which are 
possible in a community and to the steps which must be taken to make 
those experiences available and effective. We have not tried to do 
that work in this volume, for we are convinced that every program will 
be different if they are truly responsive to the needs of the 
individual offenders Salgetie communities they serve. What we have 
tried to do is to suggest some general meaning for the words 
"community-based correction programs" which we hope will be useful in 


building programs through which the community itself can become "the 


training ground for responsible community life." 
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II. WHAT 


No matter how convincing the rationale, the test of the use- 
fulness of community-based corrections will lie in the steps which 
are taken to make the concept a reality in correctional programming. 
The community treatment facilities for women which are being estab- 
lished in North Carolina are an attempt to try on a relatively small 
scale some of the program principles and activities which are 
suggested by the rationale. Some of these principles and activities 
are already a part of institutional programs in this and other states; 
a few may be more "easily" implemented in institutions than in the 
community. As the rationale emphasizes, however, the climate in which 
correctional experiences occur is very significant in determining the 
overall impact of those experiences on the pererder: 

PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY CORRECTIONS: 

A review of relevant literature, thinking, and experience have 
led to identification of principles which we believe must serve as the 
basis for any community-based correction program. Again, there is no 
belief that programs based on these principles will be the answer for 
every convicted offender. But if the principles are reflected in the 
activities and policies of community-based programs, those programs 
will be useful to many men and women and in turn to their communities. 

1. A community-based correction program should be a part of the 
community, This first principle sounds obvious, but it is the key to 


effective community programming and much more easily written about 
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than put into practice. There is a great temptation to establish 
community programs which are smaller than traditional prisons and housed 
in facilities in the middle of communities but which remain closed 
institutions - isolated, self-sufficient, and self-contained. Simply 
moving the convicted offender to a new place does not insure that he 

will have a chance to learn about how to live in a community or that the 
community will be more ready to live with and assist him. This learning 
can occur only through the continuation of the interaction between 
individual and community. The chance for this interaction to continue and 
be used as the basis of correctional experiences is the significant 
difference between community corrections and traditional institutional 
patterns of correctional programming. In addition, a community-based 
program offers the opportunity for interaction between those who are 
responsible for overseeing the individual's correctional experiences and 
the people, agencies, and groups in the community who have known hin, 
require him to change before he will be accepted and trusted, and will be 
interacting with him when he returns to the free community. 

Effective use of the opportunity for interaction does not occur 
automatically. Some correctional officials may prefer to limit this 
interaction; it seems easier to manage their programs tightly and 
efficiently without interference or help from community individuals or 
agencies. Often the offender finds it more comfortable to live in 
isolation from the community during his incarceration; it is easier for 
him to adjust to an institution than to be expected to interact in a 
responsible way with the community. And, as has been pointed out, the 


community would prefer in most cases to forget about the offender for a while 


ify 


and may even show active resistance to "wasting" time and resources 
on what it views as hopeless problems. 

To succumb to the temptation to avoid close involvement among 
the correction program, offender, and community is shortsighted and 
irresponsible on the part of correctional officials and the community 
and self-defeating for the individual. In fact, the individual who 
most wants to avoid contact with the community while he is incarcerated 
is likely to be the one who will require the most push into the 
community from the correction program if he is to learn to make it on 
the outside. The community which is least anxious to work with a 
correction program and with offenders while they are incarcerated is 
the community which is most likely to be the "victim" in another 
collision with some aspect of the individual's behavior. And the 
correction program which offers the most resistance to working in and 
with the community is the one most likely to release individuals who 
are less able to function as law-abiding citizens than when they 


entered the program. 


pees f community-based correction program should be committed to 
and able to provide individual attention to offenders. Men and women 


in correction programs have in common the experience of having been 
arrested, tried and convicted. Many of them got into trouble in 
situations which were similar. Yet each individual brings with him to 
a program a complex blend of strengths, weaknesses, failures, successes, 
needs, attitudes, skills, handicaps, and potentials. He also brings a 
history in which there is at least one kind of behavior which must 


change if he is to stay out of trouble in the future. 
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Traditionally, correction programs have ignored the "'specialness" 
of each offender. ''Treat every inmate alike" is often heard in 
institutions. Several reasons are given for using this approach to 
operating a program. It reduces the chance that anyone will be 
singled out for mistreatment or for special favors. With large 
institutional populations, it is easier to make one decision which can 
be applied to everyone than to try to make a number of decisions which 
apply to different individuals or groups. But this approach also means 
that offenders are not viewed and responded to as individuals. In 
such an impersonal environment they can lose any understanding of and 
respect for themselves they may have brought with them to the program. 
It also means that an offender can leave a program without ever having 
had a correctional experience which is directly related to the behavior 
he must change or the problems which led to his trouble with the law. 

To be effective any correctional program must be based on a 
commitment to knowing and responding to the offender as an individual. 
The relatively natural climate of programs which are a part of the 
community makes it possible to obtain a more realistic picture of who 
the individual is, what he has to offer the community, and how he must 
change than can be obtained by working with him in the unnatural, 
isolated setting of an institution. As the offender becomes known, the 
community offers a much wider range of services, resources, and 
opportunities for learning than is possible in any single institution. 
In a creative community program it is possible to arrange correctional 
experiences which are focused on the individual's needs and the behavior 
he must change rather than having to fit him into one of the comparatively 


few jobs, classes, groups, etc., in an institution. 
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In addition to making it possible to design more focused 
individualized experiences, interest in the offender as an individual 
is extremely important in providing him with the kind of encouragement 
and support he must have as he struggles to change and grow. If he 
feels that he is considered important as an individual, that he is 
known and accepted as an individual, and that there are those who 
are working to help with his individual problems, the offender is 
more likely to believe that he can change, more likely to try to 


learn, and more likely to succeed. 


See: community-based correction program should provide the 
offender with support in those areas in which he needs it without 
assuming responsibility in those areas which he can handle for himself. 


This principle is closely related to the commitment to responding to 
the specific needs of individual offenders and reflects concern about 
damage from the dependency of institutional life. V. L. Bounds, 
North Carolina's Commissioner of Correction, has presented this 
principle as follows: 


Support can be provided in a community-based program 
to deal with problems that have all too often been 
overwhelming to the offender. But we must also keep 
ever in mind the principle that we ought not to give 
any more support than is needed; we ought not to make 
any individual more dependent than he has to be. We 
should provide the support which is essential for the 
retention of what strength the individual does have 
for handling his or her own responsibilities. 


What we presently do is not only take care of his 
particular problem but we strip away much of what he 

has achieved in the way of self-discipline and self- 
dependence. It is our belief that we ought to make 
things increasingly more difficult for the person 
approaching discharge. The process must be deliberate - 
gradual but persistent - to the point of the major 
difficulty that individual will confront upon return 

to the community.[1] 


his 


Many offenders have developed the patterns of behavior and 
competencies they need to function responsibly in areas of community 
living which are unrelated to their offense. Without attention to 
this principle, a correction program can destroy the strengths the 
individual already possesses at the same time an effort is being made 
to solve problems or change behavior in other areas. On the other 
hand, an offender who is reluctant to assume responsibility for himself 
can avoid the decisions he must learn to make in order to live in the 
community if a correction program takes over his whole life and tries 
to do everything for him. 

Again, a community-based program offers more flexibility in 
providing the amount of support and structure appropriate for different 
individuals at different points in their correctional experience. An 
individual who has good vocational skills and is able to function 
responsibly in a job can continue to work in the community at the same 
time he is learning to control the impulsive behavior which led to a 
conviction for assault. He may require a great deal of structure in 
learning new ways of acting when he is angry. He does not need help or 
supervision to succeed in a job. In a correction program which is based 
in the community it is possible to design experiences which will not 
interfere with his ability to manage competently for himself at work; 
it is also possible to design experiences which are focused on those 
things which he has not handled responsibly and which help him to change. 
In Mr. Bound's words a community program should require the individual 
to "cope with as much reality as he is able to cope with at any given 


point in time'' and support him in learning to cope for himself in 
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those areas in which he has problems. 


Ae Ay community-based correction program should concentrate 
on providing the offender with the skills he must have to meet his 
needs in responsible ways in his community. This principle is the 


practical corollary of the basic rationale for community correction 
programs. That is, community programs should provide correctional 
experiences which help the offender learn to live in the community 
in ways which satisfy his needs and do not collide with the 
community's interests. With this task as its focus, a community 
correction program must look for the particular skills an individual 
lacks and be as creative as possible in finding ways to help him 
develop them. It is generally recognized that many offenders lack 
vocational skills; most communities include a broad range of alter- 
natives for learning in this area. The need for improved inter- 
personal skills is clear for many; the relatively small dice of 
community programs and the continuation of relationships with people 
inate community offer a chance for intensive and relevant learning in 
this area. Other skills such as finding and keeping a job, using 
community resources, and managing time and money are among those which 
an offender may lack and a community program can provide assistance in 
developing. A variety of program activities and techniques can be 
used but the focus should remain on learning which will be useful to 
the individual in coping with the realities he will face as he attempts 
to live responsibly in the community. 

It must be emphasized that a community correction program should 


assist individuals in making changes and developing skills which are 
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relevant to their needs and the interests of their communities. Too 
often we assume that "everyone should act this way" or "everyone needs 
this skill" as we make decisions about program goals and activities. 

In a society which includes many different kinds of communities and 
many different groups and subcultures within them, such assumptions 

can be presumptuous and dangerous. For example, the skills one must 
have to function responsibly in a rural culture are different from those 
needed in a large city. Different ethnic groups or families may expect 
different kinds of behavior; shouting may or may not be considered 
disruptive or unacceptable behavior. 

If a community correction program is going to assist the individual 
in acquiring those skills he needs to live in his community, it must pay 
careful attention not only to who the offender is but also to what his 
community is like, what it expects of him, what behaviors it will accept 
and/or reward, and what activities it will view as dangerous to its 
interests. It must be remembered that changing behavior which is against 
the law is the major concern of corrections; we must be careful not to 
attempt to bring about more drastic changes in an individual and the life 
style he has chosen. To impose values and try to develop skills other 
than those which will work for the individual in his own setting is to 
ignore the rationale on which community correctional programming is based. 
Instead, we must recognize that needs vary and that there are usually 
several ways in which an individual can meet his needs without causing 
trouble for himself and the community. Our task is to assist the 
individual in considering alternatives, selecting one which will work 


for him, and gaining the skills he will need to succeed rather than to 
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force him into a particular mold which is consistent with our values 
and the alternatives we have chosen. 

The decision about which values and skills will prove useful 
to the individual can be a shared one in a community program, for it 
is possible for the individual and the parts of the community with 
which he will be involved to learn about each other, change, and work 
out a way to live together. The role of the correction program thus 
becomes one of taking the needs and interests of both the individual 
and the community seriously and then designing and implementing 
correctional experiences through which the learning necessary to 
prevent further unlawful behavior can occur. 

PRINCIPLES IN PRACTICE: 

These principles have been our basic guidelines in developing 
pilot community-based programs in North Carolina. Some of the program 
components with which we have begun have already been implemented in 
many correctional institutions in this state and others. We have 
attempted to use the opportunity which is afforded by operating from a 
community base to maximize the benefits of these earlier innovations 
for both individual offenders and communities. One thing is clear: 
there is no one model for community programming which can be used in 
every community. A variety of alternatives are available and must be 
considered in light of the needs of offenders from a particular commu- 
nity, the resources available in that community, and the laws, policies, 
financial constraints under which correctional programs must be 
operated. No matter what approach is selected to begin, there must be 


constant attention to how it is working, what must be changed, and 
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what should come next. The following somewhat detailed description of 
what one group of community programs looks like in the early months of 
operation is presented as a basis for thought and consideration, not 
as an explicit model of "how to do it" or a set of guidelines for all 
community programs. 

Life in a Community Program. Seven women, all incarcerated 
offenders, reside together in a large house in a North Carolina city. 
To anyone who has seen a "prison" movie, life in this correctional 
facility would seem strangely calm and normal. Each of the residents is 
employed in a community business such as a sewing factory, cafeteria, or 
knitting mill. Their days are much like those of any group of working 
women who share an apartment or house. They arise in the morning, prepare 
their breakfasts, and pack their lunches. Some ride the city bus to work 
while others are driven by a staff member. At the end of the working day 
they return to the house. One of the residents prepares dinner and they 
eat together around a large dining room table. When the dinner dishes 
have been cleared and washed, the women may return to the table to plan 
menus, prepare a grocery list, or discuss questions or problems which have 
arisen concerning life in the house. If there is no such "business" they 
may decide to go shopping or to a movie together or remain at the house 
to read, sew, watch television, or sleep. Weekends are filled with 
cleaning, shopping, visits from families, church and special outings. 

The contrast to life in most large institutions is marked. Neither 
residents nor staff wear uniforms. Mail is not censored and residents 
are allowed to use the telephone. There are no horns or bells signalling 


the times to get up, eat, go to work, and go to bed. There are very few 
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rules, and those which have been set down generally relate to health 
and safety regulations or conditions written into the lease for the 
house. The residents are expected to assume responsibility for the 
Management of the house. A staff member is in the house at all times; 
she is there not to direct every activity or enforce rules but to 
teach and assist residents in meeting their responsibilities to the 
house, their jobs, etc. Neither is she primarily there to maintain 
order; there is no established disciplinary procedure or security area. 
Residents are expected to live together responsibly and to learn to 
settle their own differences constructively. There may be more 
bantering and bickering and disagreement visible in this house than 
in a "well-run" institution, but there is also more laughter, more 
riccnines more sharing of feelings, and less violence. 

This relatively simple picture of life in one of the community 
facilities for women in North Carolina is repeated in each of the pilot 
programs. There are minor differences due to the number of women 
involved (groups currently range in size from four to ten), the kind of 
facility in which they live, work schedules, etc. But the climate is 
expected to be the same, that of a normal, relaxed, busy household in 
which women live while they work, play, learn, and continue their 
relationships with other people in the community. This climate also 
offers its own opportunities for change and learning. Residents are 
responsible for planning menus and shopping within a weekly food budget. 
Each woman must make Bee paycheck stretch to cover her part in the 
household expenses, personal spending money, clothing, support for 


dependents, trips to the hairdresser, gifts, legal fees, etc. Living 
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in such a small group with minimal supervision requires great adjustment 
and change by some women. As one describes it, "It is much easier to 
live with 350 women than with four. You can hide in a group of 350, 

but four women really get to know you." 

All of the residents are members of a House Council which is 
expected to handle regular house business such as assigning chores, 
planning meals, etc., as well as any problems which arise in living 
together. A staff member participates in this group (She lives there, 
too!), but emphasis is placed on getting the residents to express their 
feelings, assume initiative and responsibility, and work out problems for 
themselves. The difference in this process and that in most institutions 
was identified immediately by one resident: ''There someone on the staff 
always breaks it up fast if you disagree or get upset. You can get into 
trouble for saying what you really think. But in the house we have to 
work it out for ourselves. We know we have to learn to get along with 
each other. Sometimes we argue and fight, but we settle it ourselves." 
Such participation and group responsibility is unnatural for most 
residents at first. But with determination and support on the part of 
the staff, many are able to become more open about their real feelings, 
compromise, and share responsibility. 

Work Release. Work release was selected as the initial and basic 
component of these community programs for several reasons. The need for 
a job is one which is crucial for many offenders, and work release has 
proved itself as a useful program in meeting this need. Many men in the 
state have been placed on work release in their own communities. They 


have either continued on a job they had before incarceration or found 
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and become established in one which continues after parole or 

release. But there is only one state correctional institution for 
women in North Carolina; prior to establishment of the pilot commu- 
nity programs all women on work release had been working in the 
community in which the institution is located. Upon their parole or 
release women whose homes are elsewhere in the state have been forced 
to either give up their jobs or change their residences. This inequit: 
was disturbing to correctional officials and served as an impetus to 
make more work opportunities available for women. 

In addition, work release is a correctional innovation which has 
already involved the community and has received broad community suppor 
Most communities have become accustomed to having incarcerated 
offenders working there and understand and support the premises on 
which this program is based. It seemed natural to take the first step 
toward more complete community programming with an activity which both 
meets important needs of offenders and makes sense to the community. 
Finally, work release seemed to be the least expensive way to begin. 
Everyone on work release in North Carolina pays the Department of 
Correction for his room, board, and transportation. With this "income 
from the offenders themselves, a community program could be started | 
with a relatively minor cost to the correctional system and without 
drastic changes in budget policy and allocations. 

Work release in the community programs operates under the general 
policies which apply throughout the state's correctional system. An 
inmate is eligible for work release in North Carolina if he is 


recommended by the sentencing judge or when he has served 15% of his 
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sentence and is in an honor grade. Approval of placement on work release 

is the joint responsibility of the Department of Correction and the Board 

of Parole. Only jobs which pay at least the state minimum wage will be 
approved. When a woman has served 15% of her sentence, she is automatically 
interviewed and encouraged to consider the possibility of work release 
unless she is already involved in another program which is more relevant 

to her needs. If she is interested in moving from the institution to a 
community program and there is nothing to prevent her from being considered 
for work release, an effort begins to place her in a community program. 

Much of the responsibility for securing her own job is given to the 
woman. She is asked to think about job possibilities in her community 
and to contact members of her family, friends, former employers, etc., 
who might be able assist her. If she does not plan to return to her home 
community, she may request placement in a program in the community where 
she expects to live. Varying amounts of support and assistance may be 
provided by members of the program staff. Some women have been able to 
return to a previous job; others are able to decide what kind of job they 
would like and find it for themselves. But there are also women who need 
assistance in identifying their interests and skills, contacting employers, 
preparing for job interviews, etc. Again, the needs of the woman determine 
how much of the responsibility she is expected to carry alone. 

The staff of the community programs has also been expected to assume 
some responsibility for identifying work release opportunities, making 
certain that employers understand the program, and keeping informed about 
how a woman is doing on her job. They have been available to support those 


women who are rebuffed in their initial attempts to find employment, to 
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encourage those who have difficulty in adjusting to a job, and to 
rejoice with those who succeed and are praised by their employers. 
Generally, however, the woman is on her own in her job, is expected 
to do well, and usually does. 

Community Services. In keeping with the principle that a 
community-based correction program should be a real part of the 
community, we are attempting to arrange for whatever services are 
needed by women in our programs within the usual service structure 
of the community. Most institutions find themselves in the position 
of designing programs, hiring staff, and finding the space necessary 
for providing the services which are required by any group of people. 
The temptation to create a small institution rather than a program 
which is truly community-based is especially strong in these areas. 
It is often easier to have everything immediately available and close 
at hand than to try to negotiate with a variety of agencies, individ- 
uals, and programs which are at the same time trying to respond to 
other community problems and the needs of other individuals. And, it 
is often much easier for these same agencies, etc., to set up some 
special, isolated plan for delivering service to offenders than to 
include them in their general community programs. We have made a 
deliberate effort to force both ourselves and the community to avoid 
continuing the traditional pattern of isolated services, even when it 
is harder not to. 

General medical ae dental care have been arranged through 
private physicians and dentists or community clinics. Emergency 


medical care is available through local hospitals. If individual or 
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group psychotherapy seems needed, an effort is made to have the woman 
included in a program in the community which will provide this service. 
One woman who became confused about her plans for the future and her 
current relationships with her family has entered counseling in a 
private social agency. She and the agency have also considered involving 
other members of the family in counseling with her. A mental health 
clinic in one community is interested in working with a woman in its 
alcoholism program. Another young woman has developed a close relation- 
ship with the caseworker who is responsible for her child's foster care. 

Community resources are being used in other areas. The women attend 
movies, concerts, church services, and special events in the community. 
Several are considering joining a YWCA and securing library cards. 
Volunteers from several church and civic groups have been involved in 
planning group activities such as picnics, excursions to points of special 
interest, craft classes, etc., while others have established continuing 
relationships with the women on an individual basis. The use of volunteers 
in community programs will be considered in more detail in Chapter III. 

In all these areas a conscious effort is being made to help the women 
learn about the resources which are available to them in their communities 
and give them some experience in selecting and using those which are 
relevant to their needs. In addition, we hope and expect that this direct 
contact between individual offenders and the community agencies and groups 
responsible for providing service will increase the sensitivity and respon- 
siveness of those agencies and groups to the needs of offenders. Here 
again the community must be confronted with its responsibility and self- 


interest in assisting these individuals. And here, too, it is community 
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people who are best equipped to help the individual understand what 
his community expects of him and how he can live within those 
expectations to his own benefit without breaking a law. 

Contact with Families. For most offenders one of the advantages 
of incarceration in a community program is that they are closer to 
their families and have more opportunities for contact with them. 
Residents in the pilot programs are allowed to receive telephone calls 
from members of their families and call them. A visiting list of family 
and/or friends is approved for every resident. Each facility has 
established its own regular schedule for visiting; visits at other 
times are easily arranged with a staff member. A Christmas open house 
for families was held in one house. Several members of residents' 
families have been dinner guests. 

When a woman has been on work release for sixty days she may go 
home for an overnight visit once a month. A member of the staff visits 
in the home to which she will go and discusses the arrangements which 
will be made for her with local law enforcement officials before 
approving the first home visit. The amount of freedom the woman has 
while she is at home is defined jointly by the resident and the program 
staff on the basis of her readiness to handle various situations and 
responsibilities. Additional time at home may be approved for holidays, 
illness or death in the family, or some special occasion. 

Probation and Parole Stabilization. Large numbers of convicted 
offenders are serving probe or all of their sentences in the community 
on probation or parole. Many of these men and women function responsibly 


throughout their involvement in these programs. Some offenders, 
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however, encounter difficulty during their time on probation or parole. 
Something may go wrong in their family or work situation; the individual 
may waver in his determination and/or ability to assume responsibility 
for himself. As the stress increases and the individual gets more and 
more shaky, there is a good chance that he will violate some condition 
of the probation or parole or get into more serious trouble. When this 
finally occurs, the only alternative available to a judge or parole 
official is to revoke the probation or parole, and the individual finds 
himself in an institution. 

Representatives of corrections, parole, and probation have discussed 
the possibility of using residential community programs in Sebi Pee ins 
individuals who are experiencing difficulty on probation or parole. All 
agree that for a number of men and women a short time in residence in the 
more structured correctional program may provide the time and support 
needed for the individual and his parole or probation officer to look again 
at the situation, work on solving whatever problems have arisen, and do 
whatever planning is necessary to prevent the difficulties from recurring. 
By remaining in the community, the offender does not lose all the progress 
he has made. By having a chance to work things out without being sent away 
from the community, he does not lose confidence in himself and his ability 
to succeed there to the same degree as occurs with revocation. 

The women who have already come into a residential program for 
stabilization have done so through a three-way "contract" between the 


Department of Correction, the Board of Parole, and the woman herself. They 


live in the community correction facility, continue working, and work with 


their parole officer and the correctional staff on solving the problems 
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they encountered on parole. They have returned to the program 
voluntarily; there has been no revocation and they will leave when- 
ever they are ready to try again. 

Money. As with all programs, old or new, money has been an 
important consideration in the pilot community programs. In keeping 
with the basic program philosophy that the residents should assume 
responsibility for themselves and cope with the realities they will 
face in community living, the total cost of their living expenses is 
borne by the women in each facility. The cost of rent, food, telephone, 
heat, laundry, newspaper, etc., have been calculated for each facility. 
Each woman pays a weekly rate which is equal to the weekly per capita 
cost for household expenses. In addition, the cost of her trans- 
portation to and from work is borne by each resident, either as bus 
fare or a daily charge for transportation provided by the program 
staff. 

Each resident turns her paycheck over to the program staff. The 
set amount for household expenses is deducted and she is given ten 
dollars per week for personal spending money. The remainder of the 
paycheck is deposited in a trust account in her name. As soon as this 
account includes fifty dollars or more, she may withdraw money to 
purchase clothes, or gifts, pay legal fees, etc. If she has dependents, 
an additional amount is deducted and sent to the individual or agency 
responsible for caring for them while she is incarcerated. The Depart- 
ment of Correction is required by law to prevent the trust account from 
falling below fifty dollars so that every woman will have at least that 


amount when she is paroled or released. Several women have accumulated 
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significant amounts of money and opened savings accounts, while others 
have begun to purchase articles they will need in setting up house- 
keeping in the community. 

The major cost of the pilot community programs to the Department of 
Correction has been for staff, household furnishings, and automobiles. 

A variety of arrangements have been made for bearing the cost of services 
which have been provided by community agencies and individuals. The 
Department of Correction has paid for emergency medical and dental care, 
surgery, and other services which would have been provided for the 
resident in an institution. In some instances, payment or the service 
itself has been arranged through community resources such as Medicaid, 
Vocational Rehabilitation, public clinics, etc. A few residents have 
personally paid for their dental work, counseling, or another service 
which they have elected to use. 

As program components other than work release are added, additional 
financial resources will be required. It is expected that the Department 
of Correction will subsidize the cost of room, board, and services for 
residents who are not working. Community agencies may be able to provide 
resources and services to meet specific needs at no cost to the 
individual or the Department of Correction but as part of their responsi- 
bility to all citizens of the community. 

Discipline. Invariably, a question arises about how order is main- 
tained and rule infractions and abuses of privileges are handled in a 
community program. First, the relatively small number of rules and the 
focus of residents and staff on solving problems responsibly for themselves 


drastically reduces the kind and incidence of behavior which must be 
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responded to as infractions. In addition, the investment that most 
women have in remaining in a program which has a more relaxed and 
normal climate reduces the need for threats of punishment or penalties 
in maintaining the necessary amount of control over the freedom of 
movement and behavior of the residents. 

There are basic regulations and penalties for violation of them 
which apply to all men and women on work release in North Carolina. 
A major infraction of one of these rules can result in temporary or 
permanent loss of the work release privilege and thus would require 
that a woman in a community program return to the Correctional Center 
for Women. Infractions of any rules which have been established for 
the house are considered by the House Council and the staff. Abuse of 
a particular privilege such as a home visit, riding the bus to work, 
etc., can result in a restriction or loss of the privilege. Generally, 
whatever disciplinary action is taken is related to the realities of 
the situation in which the infraction or behavior occurred and takes 
the form of whatever experience is considered most likely to bring 
about a change in that particular behavior. It is possible for a 
resident who does not participate responsibly in the community-based 
program to be returned to the institution, but such a decision will 
be made only after every effort has been made to work out a community 
experience which is useful to her. 

THE NEXT STEPS: 

Plans are being made for the addition of several components to 
the pilot community programs. Generally, these components will require 


more direct involvement on the part of other agencies and will place 
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more responsibility on the community. Initiation of these activities, 
therefore, requires even more negotiation and careful planning than was 
necessary for the first steps. Often this process has seemed slow and 
frustrating to all involved due to the number of people who must be 
consulted, the preparations which must be made, and the paperwork which 
must be completed. However, the communities have been interested and 
the agencies involved have responded favorably to plans to try these new 
activities with their assistance. 

Presentence Diagnostic Studies. Six presentence diagnostic studies 
will be done on a demonstration basis in one community program. In North 
Carolina a judge who is uncertain about the appropriate sentence for a 
convicted offender can request the Department of Correction to study the 
offender, consider the alternatives available for him, and recommend a 
sentence. The judge is not bound by this recommendation, but in many 
instances the offender receives a sentence which is based on the results 
of the study. Currently, these studies are done in correctional institu- 
tions. They include psychological and psychiatric evaluations, a physical 
examination, social history, and observations of behavior and attitudes 
by members of the correctional staff. The case is then reviewed by a 
committee of representatives for the Department of Correction and a 
recommendation is made. Most studies are completed within six to eight 
weeks, but some men and women remain in an institution for as long as 
ninety days before they return to court for sentencing. 

The plan to try presentence diagnostic studies for selected offenders 
in the community was based on several concerns. Practically, it seems 


likely that the various examinations and evaluations could be completed 
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faster in the community than is possible in the overloaded diagnostic 
centers of the Department of Correction. In addition, it seems 

unfair to require an individual to spend up to three months in an 
institution when he has not been given a sentence which requires 
incarceration, especially if the eventual disposition of his case is 
for probation or some other noninstitutional experience. Finally, 

and most important, it makes sense that the best study of an 

individual and the circumstances relevant to a decision about sentencing 
could be made on the scene by people close to the situation and 
familiar with the alternatives which are available there. It makes 
sense, too, that a study which involves agencies and individuals in 

the community is more likely to lead to a plan for assisting the 
offender which is realistic and going to be implemented than one which 
is formulated with no real knowledge of the community and its resources 
and no involvement on the part of those who must carry it out. 

The six women who will be involved in the demonstration studies 
will be selected by a community judge and a representative of the 
Department of Correction. They will reside in the community correction 
facility and be observed by members of the staff there. The other parts 
of the study will be done on a contract basis by agencies or individuals 
in the community. Psychiatric and psychological evaluations will be 
done in the local mental health clinic. A social history will be 
compiled by a caseworker in Family and Children's Service. Arrange- 
ments for a physical AL se eA will be made through a private 
physician or community clinic. The committee which considers the 


information gathered during the study and formulates a recommendation 
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to the judge will include representatives of the agencies which have been 
involved in the study, probation, and the Department of Correction. It 
is expected that the study can be completed and a recommendation made 
within three to four weeks. 
Study Release. The Department of Correction is already involved 

in an extensive program of study release through which a number of men 
and women leave institutions daily to participate as fulltime students in 
a variety of educational programs in the community. Mrs. Iverne Carter, 
former superintendent of the California Institutions for Women, has 
summarized the rationale for study release as opposed to institution-based 
educational programs as follows: 

There is no doubt that training, elbow to elbow with 

persons in the community, is much more effective and 

relevant. Adults in the community are in training 

because they need a job and training will get it for 

them. They are competitive and they are serious. Women 

going into such a situation want to do as well or better 

than those who have not been incarcerated... 

Such competition does not routinely occur inside the 

prison. Training is not as readily related to making 

a living when it is obtained in situations where there 

is no living to be made. It also appears that women 

trained in prison, regardless of how good that training 

may have been, want to toss it aside along with their 

prison-made clothes as something which reminds them of 

an unhappy period of their lives.[2] 

Inclusion of women on study release will be an immediate next step 

in the pilot community programs. A community-based program will make 
it possible for a woman to begin a training program, college semester, 


etc., in her own community and thus continue school without interruption 


after her parole or discharge. 
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Coordinated Correctional Programming. Community-based 


correctional programming involves all correction programs which takes 
place in the community. Probation and parole as well as programs in 
which offenders are incarcerated in their own communities are 
community correction programs. They should be considered as separate 
elements within the same system, each representing a different kind 
of support and supervision which is available to the individual and 
the community for meeting different needs at different points in the 
correctional experience. The need for coordination of all parts of 
the correctional system seems obvious; consolidation of the agencies 
involved is now beginning in North Carolina. But the real test of 
the success of this or any other effort at coordination will lie in 
how well whatever evolves meets the needs of individuals and serves 
communities’ interests in preventing further unlawful behavior. Both 
the learning from the pilot residential community programs and further 
thought about what effective community programs might include and how 
they might work support the conviction that incarceration in a 
community program, when it is needed at all, is only one phase of the 
correctional experience offenders need. Too often the change and 
learning which occur in any one phase of the experience have no real 
pay-off for the individual or for the community because there is no 
continuity in the assistance and supervision he receives. 

Thus we have come to a kind of dream about an "ideal" community 
correction program. A pre-sentence diagnostic study would be done 
for every convicted offender. Whenever possible this study would be 


done in the community and with the involvement of relevant community 
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agencies and representatives. Consideration of alternatives and formula- 
tion of a recommendation to the judge would involve representatives of 
the community, representatives of various segments of the correctional 
system, and the offender himself. The recommendation would include 
identification of the specific changes which must occur, the skills the 
individual must acquire in order to make those changes, and a plan for 
providing him the assistance he will need. It would represent a decision 
that a certain set of correctional experiences are likely to be most 
relevant to the needs of the offender and the interests of the community 
in having some part of his behavior change. The individual offender would 
be involved in every phase of this process, including identification of his 
needs, definition of the changes he needs to make, and formulation of a 
plan for working with those people in the community who will be involved 
in his correctional experience. In addition, he will share the responsi- 
bility for seeing that whatever plan is agreed upon is carried out. 

In such a community program, the reasons for placing an individual 
on probation, incarcerating him in community facility prior to parole, or 
even incarcerating him in a large, isolated, highly structured institution 
would be made explicit to all involved, including the offender. Those 
responsible for various parts of the planned correctional experience would 
know exactly what was expected in terms of change in the individual and 
assistance to him. And the individual would know what he is expected to 
learn, how he is expected to function, and the kinds of assistance he 
can count on. Throughout the time that the individual is involved with 
the correctional system, there would be reviews of how he is doing and the 


possibility of modifying the plan for him as his needs change or it seems 
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that the experiences initially designed for him are not producing the 
desired results. The implementation of such a program would require 
much careful planning, compromise, and hard work on the part of 
numbers of people. Exactly how it would look and work best is far 
from clear. But at least in our heads it makes sense, seems possible, 


and is the logical next major change in correctional programming. 
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III. WHO 


From all our words about theories, principles, and programs, it 
is clear that community-based correction programs cannot be considered 
without special attention to the people who are involved. Many 
different groups and individuals are important - residents, staff, 
employers, representatives of community agencies, families, church 
and civic groups, volunteers, etc. Our experience has taught us that 
various groups and individuals should become involved when it is useful 
and in ways which serve offenders and the correctional goals for them 
rather than as part of some general plan to "get everyone in the 
community involved." No two groups or individuals need be involved in 
exactly the same way; every relationship should be defined in terms 
of the needs, interests, and resources of the parties involved. We 
have avoided assuming that every resident will be a client of any one 
agency or receive any one service. Similarly, we have tried to make 
it possible for relationships with individuals in the community to 
develop on the basis of what makes sense for the resident rather than 
imposing on everyone a particular set of community contacts. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail all the people who make 
up the pilot community programs. As with every other aspect of these 
programs, this one will be different in each community and at different 
points in each program's development. It does seem useful to take a 
closer look at three of the groups which are likely to be directly 
involved with any community-based correction program - offenders, 


correctional staff, and community volunteers. 
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OFFENDERS : 

The women who have been involved so far in the pilot programs 
represent a cross-section of the population in most correctional 
institutions for women. They have been misdemeanants and felons. 
The length of their sentences has ranged from several months to 
commuted life sentences. They have been convicted of a variety of 
offenses. Some have been first offenders, while others have had 
histories of repeated arrests, incarcerations, and probation and/or 
parole revocations. Their ages have ranged from twenty to fifty 
five. They have had in common that they had served fifteen percent 
of their sentences, were in an honor grade in the institution, were 
interested in moving from the institution to a community program, 
were considered able to handle the responsibilities of a more relaxed 
setting, and were able to secure employment. 

No further definitive criteria for selecting women to participate 
in community programs have been developed. We have tried to select 
women who seem to need the community experience and will use it 
rather than make the programs a reward for the "good inmate." The 
women already participating in the programs have been adamant in 
urging us to "give the one who needs it a chance even if she has 
caused some trouble in the institution or seems to have a bad 
attitude.'' When pressed to think about their own responsibility, 
they have insisted that they are willing to live with the woman who 
is more difficult and would try to help her change and learn. 

As we have stressed earlier, we do not believe that community- 


based programs can provide the most effective correctional experience 
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for every offender. We have struggled with the task of identifying 
some indicators and criteria which could be used in determining which 
individuals need and can use the kinds of experiences possible in a 
community program. Not surprisingly, we have been unable to design 

a test, checklist, or crystal ball which provided all the information 
required to make such a decision. However, our reading, thinking, and 
experience to date lead us to believe that a community-based program 

is likely to be useful for offenders who fall into one of the groups 
described below. As always, the decision must be made on an individual 
basis, but the following general categories seem significant. 

A community-based program seems the most natural and potentially 
useful correctional setting for those offenders who lack the skills 
necessary to live responsible and satisfying lives in the community. 

Many are poorly educated and have no vocational skill. Their inter- 
personal relationships are confused, unsatisfying, or destructive. They 
are unaware of many of the community resources which are available to help 
them and unable to use effectively those of which they are aware. Some 
come from extremely deprived backgrounds in which there has been little 
opportunity to learn how to function in an increasingly demanding and 
complex society. Some are the young offenders who simply need help in 
growing up; they got into trouble in situations which they were not mature 
enough to handle and in which there was no one to provide the support they 
needed to help them learn. These are the offenders who broke the law when 
they found themselves with many problems and there seemed no other alter- 
native for solving them. As one woman put it, "Things had been so bad for 
SO long that I had to do something. Now I see that I didn't have to kill 


my husband, but then I didn't know anything else to do." 
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In order to change the unlawful behavior of these offenders, a 
correctional program must assist them in solving their basic problems. 
It must provide the individual the opportunity to acquire the skills 
he lacks and involve the community in making available the support 
and resources he will need in the future. We believe that community- 
based programs as described earlier can do both these things and are, 
therefore, the appropriate correctional placement for these men and 
women. 

A second group of offenders for whom a community-based program 
can be useful is those men and women who have a history of problems, 
often including repeated arrests and incarcerations, related to some 
continuing and sometimes "uncorrectable" disability such as mental 
retardation, chronic alcoholism or drug addiction, or social pathol- 
ogy. They possess limited skills and have limited ability for learning 
new ones. They need a certain amount of continuing support and 
structure in managing their lives if they are to avoid trouble with 
the law. In many instances they have already participated with little 
or no long term success in a variety of treatment or correctional 
programs designed to change their unlawful behavior, solve the 
problems associated with it, and prepare them to live independently 
in the community. 

We agree with those who argue that the correctional system is 
not the appropriate resource for solving the problems of most of these 
individuals or the problems they present for the community. Communities 
should move ahead with creation of alternatives for providing contin- 


uing help and support for these dependent adults. Sending them to an 


institution reinforces their dependency and often results in rapid 
deterioration of the strengths they do possess. As long as they continue 
to come into the courts and are sentenced to the correctional system, a 
community-based program seems the most humane and least destructive 
setting for these offenders. But it is not likely that this program will 
bring about permanent change. It can only support them in those areas 

in which they can manage for themselves and provide enough structure and 
supervision in other areas to prevent trouble as long as they are 
involved in the program. 

Third, there are a number of men and women who possess the skills 
necessary for responsible community living and are not dangerous to the 
community but who have broken the law, been convicted, and received a 
sentence requiring some form of incarceration. They may be well estab- 
lished in jobs, have many ties in the community, and have histories of 
lawful and responsible behavior. Usually their offense occurred in an 
unusual and isolated situation which was not closely related to their 
general pattern of living in the community and is unlikely to reoccur. 

In this group are the men and women who on an impulse stole or forged or 
went along to drive for someone else who was breaking the law. Here, too, 
are the usually peaceful citizens who lost their temper or drove too fast 
and injured or killed someone as a result. 

Good presentence planning should keep to a minimum the number of 
offenders in this category who are incarcerated. However, some of these 
men and women may need te be removed for a time from the situation in 
which the trouble occurred to work on a solution to a particular problem 
without the risk of further serious trouble in the interim. A community- 


based program offers the best correctional alternative for working on 
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whatever problems do exist with a minimum of disruption to the 
individual's otherwise competent and responsible behavior. Many of 
the offenders who fall into the group described above are placed on 
probation or receive early paroles. Community residential programs 
can be used to provide temporary support and structure for the 
probationer or parolee who has encountered difficulty and is headed 
for revocation. 

A final group of offenders for whom community programs can be 
useful includes those who have spent long periods of time in an 
institution and are approaching release and thus their return to a 
very unfamiliar and different world. Good planning and effective use 
of community programming at different points in the correctional 
experience should reduce the number of men and women who spend their 
entire time in the correctional system in an institution. But as long 
as there are some who come to an institution from court and remain 
there for years without work release, study release, parole, or any 
other community experience, a community-based program can be used to 
provide some contact before release with life on the outside. 

Looking at offenders in light of the characteristics described 
above seems to us to be a more useful way of thinking about who needs 
and can benefit from a community program than one based on the nature 
of the offense, the personality type of the offender, or the length 
of the sentence. Again, the characteristics of the individual and 
whether or not the community program can provide the correctional 
experiences he needs are the important things to be considered. To 


automatically include or exclude all drug offenders, parole violators, 
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first offenders, etc., is to ignore one of the basic principles of 
community correctional programming - attention to the offender as an 
individual. For the community or correctional officials to deny or 
require participation in a community program solely on the basis of 
such categories can also be self-defeating, for it may mean that an 
offender misses the very correctional experience he needs to return 
to the community able and ready to live without breaking the law. 

STAFF : 

A minimum number of staff is necessary in a community-based 
correctional program which is effectively using the community and its 
resources. One correctional program assistant is on duty at all times 
in each pilot program except the one on the grounds of the Correctional 
Center for Women. The women who have been working in the first programs 
have elected to rotate in shifts of three or four days and nights on 
duty and three or four off. Longer stretches have proved to be too 
draining, while shorter shifts do not seem to provide as much continuity 
as the residents need. 

When the first pilot program away from the institution was estab- 
lished two matrons from the institution were selected to move into 
community programming. These women commuted to another city to serve as 
staff in developing the program and learn first hand what is involved. 
As soon as that program seemed well-established, women from the community 
were employed and trained by the initial staff members. It is expected 
that this pattern will continue, with the two experienced staff people 
opening each new program and then training local people to assume respon- 


sibility. When all the programs have been set up, the two initial staff 
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members will serve as supervisors for all program staff. 

Generally, the staff in one of the pilot community correction 
programs are responsible for seeing that the correctional experiences 
which are planned for residents are implemented and that those 
experiences which are directly related to the living situation are 
effective. Their specific duties include supervision of the activ- 
ities in the house such as cooking, cleaning, and menu planning. 

They are expected to assist residents in learning to use the House 
Council as a way to make decisions, plan, and settle differences. 
They drive residents to and from work, take them shopping, and make 
sure they get to and from any other appointments or activities they 
will be involved in individually or as a group. They do the investi- 
gation necessary prior to approval of a plan for home visiting for 
each resident and may become involved in job finding, arranging for 
services, interpreting the program to employers, etc., when it is 
needed. They are available to talk with residents about day-to-day 
problems or successes at work, in school, with their families, or in 
the house itself. They are expected to know the residents well, under- 
stand their needs and the ways in which they are expected to change, 
and pay attention to what they are learning or failing to learn as a 
result of their participation in the community program. Their most 
important role is not to direct or control but to assist residents in 
assuming responsibility for themselves, solving their problems, and 
learning to function in the community. 

Basic requirements for employment are the same as those for 


custodial staff in the state's correctional institutions. Beyond 
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these general qualifications, it is difficult to make explicit the skills 
and qualities a staff person must have to function effectively in a 
community correction program. He must be able to provide support and 
help but also able to require people to assume responsibility for them- 
selves. He must be able to stand back and let residents work things out 
roy themselves but able to intervene when it is necessary. He must be 
able to care without having to be loved and appreciated in return. He 
must be able to accept all residents as people but be firm in expecting 
responsible behavior. He must be able to accept values and life styles 
different from his own. He must be comfortable with a role which requires 
him to function independently, to handle situations as they arise, and to 
solve problems without an extensive list of rules, guidelines, and 
disciplinary policies and techniques to fall back on. He must be able to 
work with a variety of people in the community and to follow through on 
using resources and arranging for services. He must not be afraid of 
offenders, must be sensitive to their needs, and must believe that they 
can change and grow. 

The kinds of behavior required of staff in a community-based program 
are different in many ways from that which is expected of staff members 
in a correctional institution. Staff in a community program must use 
their own inner resources in solving problems rather than having a set 
of rules to enforce or procedures to follow in any situation. They must 
respond to residents on the basis of their individual needs rather than 
on the basis of some SenePaT institutional goal or practice. They must 
be able to work in a setting in which they are relatively alone rather 


than being surrounded by other staff people and supervisors. These and 
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other differences in the expectations for staff in institutions and 
community programs may make it difficult for many valuable and 
experienced correctional workers to shift to a new setting. But we 
are convinced that if they are given the proper supervision and 
support in learning a new way, many will be able to make the shift. 
For some it may be impossible. For others it will reveal new 
abilities and strengths which have never before been available to 
offenders, the correctional program, and the community as a whole. 

Consideration is now being given to the employment of ex- 
offenders as staff in the pilot community-based programs. It is 
expected that this step will be taken whenever the right person is 
found in the right community. A man or woman who has all the 
qualities described above in addition to the direct experience of 
changing from offender to law-abiding citizen would be especially 
qualified to assist other offenders in learning to live in the 
community and to interpret their needs to the community. 

COMMUNITY VOLUNTEERS : 

One of the most talked and written about innovations in 
correctional programming is the use of volunteers from the community. 
In recent years numbers of men and women have come into prisons to 
work with inmates in groups or as individuals. They have assisted 
members of correctional staffs in tasks ranging from office work to 
teaching reading to leading institutional chapters of civic clubs. 
Many have become involved with one inmate as a sponsor. In this role 
they serve as a contact with the outside world during incarceration 


and are available to provide help and support as the offender readjusts 
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to life on the outside. Such uses of volunteers have made this aspect 
of correction programs a major and valuable point of contact between 
many institutions and the community. 

It is clear to us that volunteers also represent a significant 
resource for any community correction program. Volunteers have already 
provided items such as sewing machines, tickets to special events, and 
clothing for residents in the pilot community programs. One resident 
has developed a close relationship with a couple in the community who 
have invited her to their home, taken her on several excursions, and 
made sure that she was remembered on her birthday and other special 
occasions. Church groups have visited the houses, invited the residents 
to picnics, and been invited for homemade ice cream or dinner prepared 
by the residents. One civic club is planning a series of charm classes, 
complete with a free trip to the hairdresser for every new resident. 

The same group is also planning to arrange for residents who are interested 
to accompany them to special classes and programs in the community. In 
each case, we have tried to arrange for a fit between the interests and 
resources of the volunteers and needs of the residents. In one instance, 
the residents themselves asked to curtail the contact with volunteers}; 

they found that the volunteers were so conscientious about planning 
outings, calling, etc., that there was no time to do their laundry, 

write their families, or take a nap! 

It is also clear to us that the effective use of volunteers 
requires careful and creative pl.anning as well as constant attention to 
just how well volunteers are meeting the goals of the correction program 


as a whole and the specific needs of the residents with whom they are 
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involved. It is a mistake to assume that volunteers are a 
completely free source of assistance. In order to be useful they 
must be planned for, the nature of their involvement must be clearly 
defined, and they must be trained and supervised. All these 
functions require time and energy from the staff people responsible 
for a given program. Without such attention, volunteers can be 
destructive to a well-designed correctional experience or simply a 
nuisance. Here again, the key lies in looking at what is needed and 
the resources available for meeting those needs and then designing 

a way to get the resources to the problem. Simply setting out to 
involve large numbers of volunteers as an end in itself is not likely 
to lead to the best results for offenders. The possibility that a 
need can be met better without volunteers should always be 
considered. 

If it seems likely that volunteers can be useful, it makes sense 
to involve them in activities which are consistent with their interests 
and skills rather than finding a warm body to fit to a job that needs 
doing. For example, to ask an executive who has offered time and 
energy as a volunteer to plan a recreation program may be a poor use 
of resources when a program needs assistance in opening jobs for 
residents or establishing other contacts with the business community. 
To ask an accomplished seamstress to file cards or serve as a sponsor 
for one inmate when there are a dozen who would like to learn to sew 
would be to ignore what seems to be a natural fit between need and 
resource and one which is likely to be enduring and productive. It 


also seems more natural for one-to-one relationships between residents 
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and volunteers to evolve out of group contacts on the basis of mutual 
interests and liking rather than simply assigning them to each other. 
Finally, we are convinced that the contract between volunteers and 
residents must be clear at the point of allowing either to terminate 
the relationship if it is not working. 

It seems likely, and our experience to date has borne it out, that 
volunteers will be needed less for direct contacts with residents in a 
community-based program than in an institution. Residents in community 
programs have many contacts with the people on the outside. They spend 
most of their time in the community working, studying, shopping, attending 
church, visiting their families, etc. Many of the activities and services 
which volunteers have traditionally been asked to plan and provide in 
institutions are occurring naturally for the residents in community settings. 
They attend religious’ services in churches along with everyone else; they 
plan and carry out birthday parties for each other; their families are 
available to take them shopping for clothes, help them look for a job, 
or find housing when they leave the correction program. Volunteers can be 
useful to some residents in these areas in a community program, but an 
effort should be made to avoid setting up an artificial relationship when- 
ever a more natural one is possible. 

Volunteers can be especially useful in community-based programs in 
helping develop the resources necessary for providing effective correctional 
experiences in the community. Plans are now being made for the creation 
of Citizen Advisory dainty for each of the pilot community programs. 
These councils will include people from the community who are interested 


in corrections and willing to devote time and energy to program development. 
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Some may be part of an agency or group which is directly involved 
with the program. Others will be private citizens who have no 
official relationship to correction programming. They will represent 
various segments of the community, including ethnic groups, ex- 
offenders, economic classes, etc. All will be selected on the basis 
of their interest, skill, and availability for actual involvement in 
program development. These councils can be helpful in locating 
facilities, identifying resources, contacting and linking individuals 
and groups who need to become involved, and interpreting the program 
to the community as a whole. They can also be extremely effective in 
confronting the community with the needs of offenders as a group and 
pressing for attention to the problems which seem to breed unlawful 
behavior. Politically, they can become a strong force for change in 
the laws and budget decisions within which correction programs must 
be operated. They can also be invaluable in interpreting the 
community's interests, fears, and expectations to members of the 
correctional staff. Working with these groups of citizens will 
require openness, a willingness to listen and learn from all parts of 
the community, and an ability to identify and interpret the areas in 
which they can be useful. They must not be viewed simply as groups 
to help us do what we want but as the source of valuable information, 


guidance, and learning. 
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IV. WHERE 


As their designation suggests, location is a crucial aspect of 
community-based correction programs. It has been in the area of selecting, 
entering, and using communities as the base for correction programming 
that we have felt on the newest ground. There is little literature avail- 
able on strategies for approaching communities about establishing 
correction programs in their midst. At the same time, a major part of 
the task in developing community-based programs is entry into communities. 
When we began we did not know what could be done or what would happen. 

We expected that we would learn a great deal and hoped to discover some 
techniques that will work. 

TAKING CORRECTIONS INTO THE COMMUNITY: 

We began with the expectation that eventually there would be enough 
programs to make it possible for every woman to be located within a 
reasonable distance of the community in which she expected to live upon 
her parole or discharge. Based on the population distribution in the 
State and the number of female offenders, it seemed likely that six to 
eight locations would be required. Beyond that, we had complete freedom 
in choosing where and how to begin. The first program was established 
on the grounds of the Correctional Center for Women and required little 
work with the community. This program has been the laboratory for much 
of the learning about designing a living situation which has the kind of 
climate and opportunities for learning that are consistent with the goals 
and principles of community programming. Two other programs have been 


established in other parts of the state, and three more are in various 
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stages of planning. 

The first full-fledged pilot program was established in Charlotte, 
the state's largest metropolitan area. There were two reasons for 
beginning there. First, more women come to the dactatcetnen Center for 
Women from Mecklenburg County than from any other county in the state. 
Second, we had important contacts immediately available to us. One 
of us had worked in social agencies in Charlotte for. several years 
before entering the field of Corrections and knew many people in govern- 
ment, the courts, social agencies, civic clubs, etc. We felt that this 
combination of need and contacts in the community made Charlotte the 
natural place to start. 

We began by calling on the people we knew to be friends. We 
presented the idea and the reasons for it, asked for their reactions, 
and listened for suggestions about how to proceed. They received us 
with warmth, interest, and lists of whom should be seen next. Within 
a few weeks, contacts had been made with a variety of social agencies, 
the courts, several church groups, and government officials. We were 
asked to appear before the Board of County Commissioners and to partic- 
ipate in a series of town meetings on crime control. At every step we 
explained what we wanted to try and why, emphasized that we were not 
asking the community for any outlay of money, and reminded them that 
the women we wanted to bring into their community belonged there. We 
knew Charlotte to be a city with many resources, and in a short time 
we had been assured by a number of people that these resources would 
be available to the community program. The community seemed ready. 


We found a house, the first residents got jobs, and we moved in. 
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Entry into a second community came about in an entirely different 
way. An industry in Wilkesboro, a small city in the western part of 
the state, expressed an interest in employing women on work release 
and a willingness to help in whatever way was necessary to get a 
program established there. After talking with representatives from the 
industry, we explored the community further and discoverea ch... 
were other jobs for women, an excellent community college, 


and creative community mental health program which was alread. 


G 


in working with offenders. This community js als» the si 
correctional unit for men which has good re ons with tie 
We were encouraged to come by everyone and } iS Oi * 


of people. A program is now in operation ther 


both the industry that "invited" in and else y 
of a potential employer served as the starting point in tt 
of a program which will serve lar-e, sparsely ‘;op.lated r 
Since the program has begun, number of agencies, groups, and 7447*viduals 
have become interesied and the staff and residents have beerm ~-->~ Im 
by offers of assist. , invitations, etc. 
In another c ‘unity a local woman who is a member of £)< 1 
Advisory Counci for the North Carolina Correctional Center for Women 7 


served a: the main point of contact between our efforts anc ‘ >» wh 
people, agencies, and groups who need to be involved. 1 ik 
identified the people in her community who were likely to !> i 0s: 
interested and able to help and arranged a meeting. Incl‘ °c 

were the local parole officer for women, a representati.. << é 


Cities program, and staff from a university-affiliated Youth rvices 
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Bureau which is already deeply involved in working with young male 
offenders from that community. At the first meeting, it was evident 
that here was a community which had already done much of the ground- 
work necessary for beginning a community-based program and was ready 
to take the next step with us. They identified groups which should 
be contacted and began to strategize about finding a facility, 
arranging for publicity, and finding staff. The program will begin 
as soon as a facility is found and the first residents have found 
jobs. 

Plans are being formulated for programs in two other communities. 
In one city we have been advised to begin with the business community 
and have asked a local woman to arrange the initial contacts for us. 
After asking several people about how we should begin in the other 
community, we have learned that the community mental health program 
is likely to be the most receptive and effective place to start and 
have begun discussions with the staff there. 

What have we learned? We have learned that there is no one way 
to enter communities to set up community-based correction programs. 
Every community is different. Each has its own power structure, 
resources, problems, and interests. The people who can help in getting 
a program started can be found in a variety of places - agencies, the 
business community, civic clubs, churches, the press, and government. 
What is most important is to pay attention to how the particular 


community works and to enter in a way that is natural and effective for 
that community. Generally, it seems best to start with the contacts 


that are most readily available and seem most likely to yield the 
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assistance needed. There are people in every community who know how 
to get things done - which people to see, what is possible, and how to 
get resources. In some instances they are people who will be directly 
involved in the correction program as employers, agency representatives, 
parole or probation officers, members of a Citizen's Advisory Council, 
etc. In others, they may never become directly involved but may be 
able to open the doors which lead to whatever is needed. Entering the 
community effectively is crucial to the success of a community-based 
program; it is a task which requires sensitivity, flexibility, and 
patience. A community will reveal the best way to come in if one is 
able and willing to pay attention, learn, strategize on the basis of 
that learning, and follow through. 

Generally, we have been surprised at the interest and willingness 
to help with which communities have received these programs. We have 
learned that many people are concerned about offenders and are willing 
to have them living in the community, to employ them, to shop and worship 
and attend movies with them, and to provide them services and help in 
solving their problems when confronted with the need and opportunity to 
do so. It is a common belief that communities are more ready for such 
programs for women than for men. While this also seems likely to us, 
our experience indicates that by starting slowly, respecting the 
community's concerns, working closely with relevant individuals, agencies, 
and groups, and demonstrating that it can work, it will be possible to 


establish community programs which serve any offender who needs and will 


use the experience regardless of sex. 
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FINDING THE PROPER SPOT: 

The decision about where in the community and in what kind of 
facility the offenders involved in a community correction program 
will live is an important one. Again, there is no single answer. 
Residents in the pilot program in Charlotte live in a large home on 
the grounds of the city's YWCA. We were able to rent the home already 
furnished. It is located on a busy street which is lined with churches, 
day care centers, and businesses as well as private homes. While we 
cannot take credit for having planned it, there seems to be an 
advantage to having the facility in a neighborhood in which there are 
a variety of activities rather than in a strictly residential one. 
The people who live and work there are accustomed to seeing many people 
come and go for many reasons. They do not take note of every unfamiliar 
face and our residents do not feel different and isolated as they might 
in a neighborhood in which everyone knows everyone else. In Wilkesboro 
the residents live in mobile homes on land owned by the Department of 
Correction and adjacent to a work release unit for men. We expect to 
look for houses to lease in the other cities, but have the option of 
using mobile homes if it is necessary. 

Whatever the specific living arrangements, the participants in 
community programs should live in facilities which provide the kind 
of relaxed, homelike setting which is normal for adults in the 
community. The community correction facility need only be a place in 
which it is comfortable to live. In a program which is effectively 
using the community there is little or no need for classrooms, infir- 


maries, libraries, gymnasiums, counseling offices, security rooms, and 
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all the other program and custody space which is considered necessary 
in institutions. Again, it is tempting to create a small institution 
in the community. Selecting a facility in which there is no space for 
such institutional activities makes this temptation harder to pursue 
and is thus a decision which assists in developing programs which are 
really a part of the community. 

It seems clear that it will not be possible to accommodate all the 
male offenders who can benefit from community-based programming in 
facilities the size of private homes. Other alternatives such as 
already existing correction field units, unused: dormitories in community 
institutions, motels, etc., must be considered. While we value the 
small group, "home" atmosphere in the pilot programs, we believe that 
it is possible to create the same climate in a variety of facilities. 
As long as the facility is designed and arranged for reasonably normal 
living and the trappings of institutions are avoided, the men and women 
who live there will be able to use it as a Perera’ base from which 
to move into their correctional experiences in the community. 

Through our efforts to find and move into facilities we learned a 
great deal about the health and safety regulations which apply to any 
facility in which wards of the state, including incarcerated offenders, 
are housed. Other legalities which must be considered include local 
zoning laws, requirements for leases involving state agencies, etc. By 
becoming informed about such constraints before seeking a facility, much 


pain and delay can be avoided! 
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Timing is the aspect of community correction programming about 
which the fewest words will be written, but it is one which cannot 
be ignored. If the timing is poor the program is likely to fail no 
matter how well-planned or energetically implemented it is. Two 
basic points must be made about timing. First, a program should be 
established when the community is ready; second, an individual should 
become involved in a program at whatever point in his correctional 
experience he needs and can use the community experience. 

Just when a community is ready is not always easy to determine. 
The judgment must be made separately for every community. Some 
communities may require numerous contacts with many different indivi- 
duals and groups. It may be necessary to present the idea, wait for 
reactions, and explain again. Other communities may be ready with 
little or no preparation beyond informing a few key people about what 
is being planned and being assured of their support. People in the 
community who are interested in the program can be extremely helpful 
in judging the community's readiness. They are more likely to be 
aware of any issues or problems which would make it difficult to begin 
at a particular time. For example, a community in an uproar over a 
sensational crime is likely to need time to recover before it is ready 
to welcome a relaxed, open correction program. Or a community in 
which important agencies are in upheaval or fighting among themselves 
may not be able to lend the needed support to the development of a 


new program. 
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Generally, a community should be considered ready when it is clear 
that jobs are available, a facility has been found, and the individuals 
and groups whose help and support are crucial are willing and able to 
get involved. It is important not to assume readiness based simply 
on initial enthusiastic responses. Many people may express great interest 
before it is clear just what will be happening, what will be expected 
of them, etc. Many problems can be avoided if the time is taken in the 
beginning to establish contacts on a sound basis, make sure there is 
mutual understanding, and plan carefully. In short, it is important 
not to mistake our readiness for the community's! 

Many community-based correctional programs are designed to receive 
and work with offenders during a pre-release phase of their incarceration. 
While it is clear that the offender who has served an extended sentence 
in an institution needs time in a community program, we believe that 
it is often more appropriate to involve offenders at other points in 
their correctional experience. As always, the decision about when to 
involve a man or woman in a community-based program must be made on an 
individual basis. Some offenders need and are able to benefit from such 
programs immediately after sentencing and could come into them directly 
from court. Others who have served the initial part of their sentence 
in an institution will benefit from time in a community program during 
which they can become established in a job, reaccustomed to a more relaxed 
living situation, etc., in preparation for parole. We have already pointed 
out that some offenders may need to come into such a program on a temporary 
basis to work out problems encountered on probation or parole. Thus it is 


impossible to specify "the time'' when it is best to place an individual in 
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a community program. A great deal can be lost by doing so either 
too early or too late. The decision is a crucial one and must be 
made after careful consideration of the offender, the kind of 


correctional experience he needs, and what the community program 


can offer and when. 
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VI. DOES IT MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Evaluation of any correction program presents a difficult and complex 
problem; community correction programs are no exception. Yet the need for 
evaluation of these and other correction programs cannot be overemphasized. 
Evaluation is the part of any program which provides information about 
what is or is not working and what kinds of changes must be made in order 
to meet program goals. Without good evaluation, the men and women 
responsible for planning programs and designing correctional experiences 
for individuals have no real basis on which to make decisions about the 
usefulness of continuing or changing program goals and activities. With- 
out good evaluation, we may provide experiences which do not have the 
desired correctional effect on the individual and yet have no idea where 
we went wrong or how to do better. On the other hand, we may provide 
experiences which accomplish all the desired goals and have no idea just 
what we did that was right and is worth repeating. 

A great deal of traditional correctional evaluation uses recidivism 
as a single measure of program effectiveness. Such evaluation assumes 
that a correctional program has been successful if the offender is not 
convicted of another crime and sentenced to a Hy ac ethan facility. 
Serious questions are currently being raised in many quarters about the 
utility of recidivism statistics as an indicator of program effectiveness. 
Other programs are evaluated primarily on the basis of the feelings and 
opinions of staff and/or participants concerning program effectiveness. 


This kind of evaluation often uses staff perceptions about changes in 
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offenders' attitudes, skills, and behavior while in their programs 
to determine whether or not a program is working. Or, it may use 
offenders' ratings of the program as a basis for calling a program 
good or bad. Such perceptions of the people directly involved in a 
program are important information. However, it is not always clear 
how reliable they are with respect to the functioning of an individ- 
ual after he leaves the program. 

A basic task of corrections is to change the behavior of 
individuals to the extent that they can live in the community without 
breaking the law. Thus, the real test of the effectiveness of any 
correction program comes when the individual returns to community 
living. Evaluation of community correction programs must be based 
on the functioning of individual offenders in the community. One way 
to think about such evaluation is based on the following premise 
be 

Each person in a community has a set of needs which he feels and 
which can be observed and/or described by others. He desires a 
certain level of satisfaction for each need and experiences an actual 
level of satisfaction for each. When the actual level of need satis- 
faction drops below the desired level, a state of tension is created. 
If the state of tension is sufficiently intolerable, the individual 
may take action to reduce the tension. He may use legitimate (lawful 
and accepted) or illegitimate (unlawful and unacceptable) means to 
reduce the tension and achieve need satisfaction. If he uses unlawful 
means and is caught and convicted, he becomes an offender and may be 


incarcerated. 
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Within this perspective, the objectives of community correction 
programs are: 

A. To enable offenders to develop skills to achieve need 

satisfaction through legitimate means. 

B. To encourage communities to make legitimate means for 

need satisfaction available and accessible to offenders. 

Evaluation of programs based on this premise must involve an 
examination of both the individual and societal aspects of the programs. 
Society's role is to aid people in realizing individual goals by using 
non-destructive means and to resolve conflicts when they arise. A 
social program such as a correction program represents a specific 
activity of society to aid a defined group of people (in this case, 
offenders) in achieving their ends through legitimate means. The measure 
of the degree to which a program is successful from the individualistic 
point of view is how well the program has aided individuals in achieving 
the ends they seek. Success from a societal point of view is based upon 
the degree to which tools are provided for members of society to use in 
their attempts to satisfy their needs. 

In general, evaluation from an individualistic point of view should 
emphasize that each offender is unique, possessing a set of needs which 
are satisfied at a given level which may or may not be the desired level 
of satisfaction. The’responsibility of the correction program is to 
enable him to increase the actual level of need satisfaction to a point 
closer to the desired level of satisfaction without breaking the law. 
The usefulness of a program to the individual can be measured by the 


changes in his actual level of need satisfaction relative to his desired 
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level of need satisfaction. 

Evaluation from a societal point of view should emphasize how 
well the community is doing at providing offenders with the opportu- 
nities, skills, and services they need to live in the community and 
meet their needs legitimately. The program's responsibility is to 
increase the community's effectiveness in providing resources and 
tools to offenders, thereby increasing their ability to meet their 
needs responsibly in the community. 

Community correction programs are based on both individualistic 
and societal frames of reference. Specifically, they are designed to 
meet the needs of offenders which are significant in terms of the 
basic program goals, i.e., the lawful and effective functioning of 
offenders in the community. In light of the objectives described 
above, identification of individual needs, skills for meeting those 
needs, and the corresponding community responses necessary to see those 
individual needs met form the basis of an evaluation design for these 
programs. 

Specific individual needs which have been identified through the 
pilot programs include: 

1. employment, 

2. economic resources, 

Se Ouse, 

4. health, 

5. help in solving problems, 


ot tate 
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ositive self-awareness and acceptance, 
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role satisfaction, and 


8. positive interpersonal relationships. 
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These needs and the skills and required community responses associated 
with them are summarized in Table I. As other offenders become involved 
in community programs, additional needs may become apparent. Certain 
needs may not be relevant in terms of the particular offenders served 
by certain programs. We do think, however, that this list includes 
individual needs with which most community correction programs are likely 
to become involved. They represent significant areas of an individual's 
life which are closely related to effective functioning in the community. 
They also represent areas of need in which many offenders have not been 
satisfied. Therefore, they are related to the tension between actual and 
desired levels of need satisfaction which can result in unlawful behavior. 

Evaluation from an individual point of view involves determining for 
each offender: 

a. his perceived needs, 

b. what it will take to satisfy these needs, 

c. the current degree of satisfaction of each of these needs, and 

d. the current relative importance of the unsatisfied needs. 
Each individual would be asked to assign a value or level of importance to 
each of his needs and to identify the level of need satisfaction. For 
example, an offender may place low value on receiving help in solving 
problems and be highly satisfied with the amount of help he is receiving. 
Or, one might place a high value on housing and be very dissatisfied with 
his current living arrangements. 

This information could be gathered from each participant in a program 
at several times, e.g., when he comes into a program, while he is involved 


in the program, and at some interval(s) after leaving the program. Changes 
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which occur as a result of participation in the program might be of 
two types. First, the value an individual placed on a certain need 
and/or the level of satisfaction he desires for it may change. For 
example, an offender may come to value help in solving problems or 
employment more as a result of his experience in a correctional pro- 
gram. One participant in a pilot community program had never 
considered seeking employment. She expected to return to her family, 
fit into the role of a financially dependent maiden aunt, and live 

to the end of what she expected to be a dull and unsatisfying life. 
She came into the community program, found and became established in 
a job she enjoyed, and began to plan for a home of her own. When she 
left the program she had come to value being employed and self- 
supporting, having a satisfying way to spend her time, and owning her 
own mobile home. 

Changes in the level of need satisfaction experienced by offenders 
should also occur as a result of participation in a community 
correction program. A man with a family to support who wants to work, 
but has never held a steady job is likely to exhibit a marked change 
in actual levels of satisfaction of his needs for employment, economic 
resources, and positive self awareness if he acquires a vocational 
skill and becomes established in a good job during his correctional 
experience. Or, an individual who comes into a correction program 
guilty, confused, and uncertain about the future is likely to show a 
positive change in the level of satisfaction of the need to understand 
and accept oneself after a successful experience in counseling or 


psychotherapy which has been arranged through a community correction 
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program. Again, the change is significant and reflects program success 

if it involves increasing the actual level of need satisfaction through 
lawful means to a point close enough to the desired level of satisfaction 
that the individual does not experience undue tension. 

Evaluation of success from a societal point of view would involve 
collection of at least two types of information. One measure of program 
success will be the extent to which the community is providing services 
and resources relevant to their identified needs to offenders in community 
correction programs. An enumeration of community activities, services, 
and resources which are available to and used by offenders should increase 
as a result of effective community correction programs. A second measure 
of effectiveness could look specifically at the incidence of arrest and 
conviction among offenders who have been involved in community correction 
programs. This area of evaluation would be the final test of how success- 
ful a program is in meeting society's specific interest in correctional 
programming - the prevention of future unlawful destructive behavior by 
individual members of the community. 

By using an evaluation schema similar to the one outlined above, the 
men and women responsible for planning and administering community correction 
programs could receive important information about the success of each 
program with respect to program goals. Much more detailed work will be 
required before this schema could be used in a specific program, but the 
concepts and design outlined about suggest a useful way of thinking about 
evaluation of community cotreation programs. Again, evaluation should not 
be an academic exercise but a process through which program managers get 


information which helps them make decisions. 
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Evaluation allows managers to monitor program effectiveness 
constantly. If program goals are being met, they know that the 
program as it is being Operared is working and should continue as is 
until the goals are no longer relevant. If goals are not being met, 
a manager must look at several aspects of programming in an attempt 
to make the changes necessary to meet the goals. He must look again 
at the program goals and decide if they are relevant and realistic. 

He must look to see if the men and women selected to participate 
in the program are individuals who need and can use the kinds of 
experiences which are possible in community programming. If the goals 
and participants seem appropriate, he must look again at the kinds of 
program activities which are being designed and implemented to 
determine how they should be changed to make them more effective. 

Through such an evaluation process, therefore, correctional 
administrators can acquire information which is useful in the every- 
day operation of a program. The specific evaluation questions which 
must be asked may be different for every program. The kinds of 
information needed to make decisions must be identified on the basis 
of the goals and activities of each. But we are convinced that if we 
are to fulfill our responsibility to both offenders and society, all 
who are involved in a community correction program must be willing 
to look objectively and hard at the results of our efforts, learn 


from our mistakes, and share our successes. 
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EPILOGUE 


We come to the end of this writing with mixed emotions. The year 
has been an exciting one, for it has involved struggling with issues 
and day-to-day decisions which are new and challenging. It has been 
frustrating because so many steps and decisions have seemed agoniz- 
ingly slow. It has been rewarding because we have seen the changes in 
the faces of the women who have participated in the pilot programs, 
watched them struggle and grow, and had them tell us how important the 
experience is to them. The woman who told us, "It has taught me to be 
human" made all the frustration and uncertainty worth it! 

Most of all, however, we come to the end with a sense of 
incompleteness. Our task of developing pilot community programs for 
women has not been finished. The task of thinking about what community 
correction programming means and how it should be implemented is far 
from done. And the task of making that programming available and 
effective for all the offenders who need and can use it still looms 
very large. We did not expect to present an answer but rather some 
thinking and experience which might be useful to those of you who have 
similar concerns and tasks. The completion could never belong to us, 
for it will come from all who move forward in development of community 
correction programming. It is from this sense of incompleteness that 
we would like your response to our efforts. Whether you agree or 
disagree, imitate or move in an entirely new direction is not crucial. 
We believe that community correction programming is worth exploring 


further. We only hope that you will get on with it! 


S.L.J.; E.B.McC 
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